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Old Robin Redbrea 
Springtime and the Birds 
BY C. L. GRANT, NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF STATI 

The day of days approaches Patches oi Back over the years, memory carries m 
snow still linger in the deep woods, or along a spring morning in a little village in central 
the fences where drifts were breast high but New York. My mother takes me by the hand, 


a month ago. Old Winter is slowly relinquish- walks toward the barn, and points to a near 
ing his grasp. The nights are still cold, the hickory tree 
March winds biting. Even though the calendar “ Chirrup, chirrup,” rings forth on the morn 


does proclaim the fact that spring begins on jng air. There he is, Robin Redbreast, back 
Mice 3 atin, 3 ring ti . : 7 
March 2lst, it really is not spring until that jth his message of cheer. 
day when Old Robin Redbreast, perched high “Spring is here,” my mother remarl with 
: yr is here, other remarks, t 
upon some swaying limb, in lusty tones an- “PR . ; . 

I . . — ‘ lu sy feringegs eed es a smile. Be good to him. The birds are our 
nounces his return from a winter in the South- Setemie® 
land. Then, and only then, does spring arrive sha 1 Tl = 
. . Springs come and go 1e years roll by. 
in New York State. — sath ‘ J 


an — , , ons The boys and girls of yesterday are the met 
That first friendly call carries a thrill as great ’ si . = ; 

, : and women of today, but the sons and the 
as in our childhood days. Once a year it comes, nape ; 

‘ daughters of Old Robin Redbreast, o ir cal 


year in and year out, a ringing message o 


] 


: ‘ » : iree childhood days, are as loyal as ever 
companionship, of friendship, of loyalty, a ‘ , 


they wing their way northward each spring, 
message that by its very cheerfulness, encour . ; Sy . ey I 
: ‘ seemingly anxious to surprise us some morning 
ages us in the thought of the pleasant months : I 
with a cheery word that they are once mort 
to come e - 

There is not a better friend to all mankind 
than Old Robin Redbreast, and he knows that 


his grass and twin 


with us. 


In this pell-mell day and age, as the world 


we know it. as he gathers seeks a thrill from speeding car or onrushing 


and proceeds to plaster his house right under plane, there is one thrill that must continu 
our very eyes What man, woman or child to ever stand out alone and distinct tine day 


does not thrill at the first cheerio of the robin) when Robin Redbreast tells us that he is onee 


each spring more with us. 
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I spent my boyhood days in the village of 
Cazenovia, with its lake and wooded hills. Well 
do I recall my first glimpse of a lichen-crusted 
hummingbird’s nest, far out on a maple limb; 
or the discovery of a rose-breasted grosbeak’s 
have I forgotten the day when I 


hand 


nest; nor 


shoved my far down into a hole in an 


apple tree, expecting to encounter a blucbird’s 
nest, but found instead a sharp-toothed squirrel. 
I return in memory to the lazy June days when 
the bobolink floated over the clover fields and 
Mistress Wren brood the 


willow close by the grist mill dam 


ing her in 


Was Tals 


What a drab old world this would be without 


our feathered friends in the varied plumage 
and song! Dead indeed is the spirit of that 
person that does not respond when the song 
sparrow bursts into ecstasy; hardened is he 


whose thoughts are not composed in the plain 
tive call of the thrush from woodland dell. 
Now that spring is here, let us give Robin 


Redbreast, and all his cousins and nephews, the 


F oll 





ort of welcome that we would expect at a 
mecoming after months of absence. And as 
ve murmur a welcome, let us resolve on an 
even greater friendship. True, we can not help 
iild a home, but we can protect it, we can 
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Do not 


change that cheery welcome to a plaintive heart- 


carry a message to thoughtless ones 


breaking note, as sorrowing parents find home 
robbed and wrecked by vandals. Let friendship 
be a symbol of protection. 


Has 


many Ol our 


that 
seem to like and seek 


the thought ever occurred to you 


birds really 
our companionship? 
the 


Penctrate deep into the 
Catskills, 
and you will be surprised to note how few birds 


lastness ol Adirondacks and the 


you encounter. There are not nearly the num- 


ber that you will discover in the orchard behind 


the house or the trees that border the highways. 


Of course there are a few hermits among birds, 


just as there are among human beings, but what 


does a hermit do toward brightening life’s 
pathway ? 

Let us resolve this spring and summer to 
know more about the bird life of New York 
State Wander afield, equipped with glasses 
and camera, if possible, but if these are not 
obtainable, wander just the sam Life will 
assume a different aspect as birdland unfolds 
itself before you Hark back to that first 
welcoming sound of Old Rebin Redbreast; 
resolve to do your full share toward protecting 
our feathered friends during the months and 
years to come. 


House Wrens Dislike 
To Be Squeezed 
recommended that the 


pecn 


entrance to a nest box for house wrens should 
be only the size of a 25-cent coin, or about 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter. This 
advice was on the theory that the wren needs 
protection from larger birds that might oust it 
from bird houses. The wren itself, however, 
may have other ideas about the matter, for of 
several bird boxes with 74-inch entrances tried 
out by the Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture last summer 


on the experimental farm at Glenn Dale, Md., 


Ten 


broods 


not one was occupied of wrens 
were reared, however, in houses having from 
11%4 to 1'4-inch entrances, a fact that clearly 
indicates the bird’s preference for more ample 
cntrances 
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The Wonder Day of the Year 


BY ARETAS A. SAUNDERS, ALLEGANY SCHOOL OF NATURAL HISTORY 


It was the twelfth day of May. A boy with 
a bird book and a pair of opera glasses was 
sauntering along the edge of a woods. Except 
for a few common birds that he already knew, 
the whole world of birds was an unknown 
source of future delights. The woods were 
full of birds. Their twitterings and warblings 
produced a great medley of sounds. The boy 
did not know then that each sound stood for a 
different kind of bird and that if he only knew 
them all, he could name them without even 
seeing them. Most of them were still strangers 
to him by sight 

Just then a small bird alighted in a bush 
directly ahead of the boy. Was it something 
new? Here was a chance to use the opera 
glasses. What a tiny bird it was! How it flitted 
Would it never 
keep still Oh, the top of its head is bright 


about from branch to branch! 


yellow, but its throat and breast are white! 
Then, as it lifts its wings there is a streak of 
bright reddish brown along its side. Then 


suddenly it is gone, away to the top of a distant 


bird book to see 
if he could find the bird’s name. But wait! 
Another bird has just flown into the bush. Per 


haps it is the same bird and _ the boy can see 


more its colors. But 1 This bird’s throat 
is black, and the whole ide ot its head is 
vellow Its back is quite green, but its side 
has black streaks, not a broad stripe of reddish 
brown! It flits about in the same kind of way, 
yet it must | different kind ot bird And 

too, i one away to the tree top 

bov has hardly tim t collect his 

ts when another little bird fl to th 





same bush This « 1 y i u 
what brilliant orange patche en wings 
nd [ 3 ‘ e fire! Tt re more 
orange patch t il its i I 
makes the bov think of the oriole he saw a tew 
days ago. But it is not an oriolk | much 
too small for that And then, this bird too 1s 
one away to the ( tops 

The boy sits down on a stump with his bird 
book li he sees more birds like this right 


away, it will be hard to remember them all 
It 
Will they all be in the book? 


possible that such birds are real, and that others 


s best to find their names now, if he can 


It hardly seems 


have seen them before! After some search 


they are found, one at a time. They are all 
really there, and the boy has learned their 
names. The first one is the chestnut-sided 
warbler, the second :, the black-throated green 
warbler, and the third is the redstart. 

It is many years since the boy first saw 
these birds. They are now old friends and are 
seen every year, not once but many times. But 
the thrill of their beautiful markings and dainty 
movements still remains, and brings back over 
and over again the memory of that first ac- 
quaintance. With them now are the many other 
members of that wonderful family of warblers 

The day when these first three were seen was 
probably one of those wonderful days of the 
May migration when birds are found almost 
everywhere that there are trees and shrubbery 
Such days come seldom, oiten not more thar 
» by in which 


once in a year, and some years g 
there is no such day. It is all a matter of just 
the favorable conditions of weather and seasor 
It usually comes somewhere near the middle 
of May, but no one can predict just when. The 
only way to be sure to experience it is to get 
out to look for birds some time in every day 
of the May migration 

Early morning is the best time Even with 
daylight saving, there are several hours of day 
light in the first part of a May morning when 


eal 
1 


most people are still sleeping. Every morning 


at tna season there will be plenty of birds 
to reward the early riser, but only on 


about 
or two days are likely to be true wonder days 


When such a day comes birds are everywhere 


rhe list of species seen will surely be large at 
there are quite certain to be several raritic 
On such a day it is well worth being out 





even in the afternoor 1 remember one such 
day whet a heavy rail 1! the morning had 
kept m m going t. It had cleared off 
by itte al vhe tl a \ Aas 
ve I d about } 1 p i I 
chose ct city part 1 Casilv ac 
sib ‘ ilt} wh Was t 1 y a good pl ace 
i bird I thought as I went there that | 


should probably find little more than robins, 


grackles and starlings 

But the first tree I came to contained five 
kinds of warblers. The green lawns were 
olive-backed 


covered with ovenbirds and 








Oe —_ ee 
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thrushes. 
throated sparrows. 
tained 11 kinds of 
warblers 


The shrubbery was full of white- 
One big larch tree con- 
One 


was the golden-winged, a 


warblers and a vireo. 
of these 
species that is never common in that region. 
Among a flock of sparrows appeared one that 
looked unusual, but persisted in dodging out of 
my sight behind the bushes. Finally it mounted 
to the top of a small shrub in full view, and 
its finely striped, buff-banded breast proclaimed 
the Lincoln’s Then just as I 
had made sure of its identity, it burst into the 
sweet wrenlike song, the first time I had ever 
heard this bird sing when on the migration! 


The May migration is full of surprises and 


rare sparrow. 


joys for the bird lover. But no other surprise 
is quite so great as to discover that the day 
we have chosen to look for birds is the wonder 


day of the year! 


Hawks and Owls Acquitted 


Neither hawks nor owls are so black as they 
are sometimes painted. About a year ago, the 
game commission of Yakima county, Wash., 


established a bounty on various creatures sup- 
posed to be destructive to useful birds, especially 


upland game birds. Arrangements were made 
for the preservation of the stomachs of hawks 
and owls killed and presented for bounty. Of 
these, 121, including five kinds of hawks and 
two kinds of owls, were forwarded to the 


iological Survey of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture for study. Here are some 
“Of 45 stomachs of 
food held 


cent ground squirrels, the re1..ainder consisting 


Swainson 
90 


of the findings : 
hawks, 40 containing about per 
of snakes and grasshoppers and other insects. 
Of 31 stomachs 27 held 
food, of which 83 per cent was ground squirrels, 


from red-tailed hawks, 


6 per cent rabbits, 4 per cent meadow mice, 
and the remainder snakes.” 

So the 
These hawks and owls, 


heads, had all been preying chiefly upon ground 


1 
goes all 


the through 


with a bounty on their 


account way 


other 


rabbits, mice and species so 
Fed- 
eral Government and the states concerned have 
to 
had 


121 hawks and owls 


squirrels, 
destructive in the Western States that the 


been cooperating for in campaigns 


control them. No 


been eaten by any of 


years 


game birds whatever 


the 
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Asa 


findings of the Biological Survey, 


killed, and only three birds of any kind 
result of the 
bounties on hawks and owls are no longer paid 


in Yakima county 


Many Northern Shore Birds 
Winter in South Americ: 
Where do our migrating shore birds go when 
they leave their breeding grounds in the north 
North America for the South 
Many persons would reply that 


along 


ernmost parts ol 
in the winter? 


they supposed the birds go to the marshes 
1 


the Gulf coast or perhaps down into Mexico 
and Central America 

Such an answer would be in error, according 
to the Biological Survey of the United States 


Agriculture, for not 
birds 


practically the whol 


Department oi many, if 


most, of the shor« live in summer 


When they 


is to 


season 
year around 


leave their northern home early in fall, it 


fly southward into spring in South American 
localities more or less similar to those they 
frequent in their northern summer months. Thx 
woodcock, according to Dr Alexander Wet 
more, formerly a biologist in the Biological 


Survey and now assistant secretary of the 


Smithsonian Institution, is the only species of 
shore bird hunted as game that does not in part 
cross the Equator during its southern flights 
On 1920, Doct. Wetmore 
in the Chaco in Paraguay 


the first flights of 


September 6, was 


western and noticed 
golden plovers to arrive there 
On the same day a party under Francis Harper, 
ol the 
plovers that had not yet leit Lake Athabaska 
Doctor Wetmore 


Paraguay, Uru 


Biological Survey, observed golden 


in northern Alberta, Canada 


spent approximately a year in 


guay, Argentina and Chile observing and col 
lecting information regarding migrant shore 
birds Of the list, 24 species ol shore birds 
pass as far south as Argentina and Chile, and 
migrant shore birds are known on the Falkland 
Islands and in Patagonia. Increase of human 


population and expansion of the cultivated areas 
their effect on 


the 


of South America having 


the the 
hunting customs in 


art 


numbers of migrants, also are 


a> 
the South American coun- 
legislation there is in its 
Wetmore finds that 


is a growing tendency to establish closed seasons 


tries. Protective 


infancy, but Doctor there 


and to limit the butchery of gam« 
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A Mysterious Thrush 


BY EVERARD A. 


who watches the comings 


The bird 
and goings of his migratory friends year after 


student 


year and who, if he be a serious enthusiast, 


keeps an accurate record of his observations 
is in truth able to be something of a nature 
prophet. He knows that the first song sparrow 
will arrive in his district early in the season, 
and listens for its cheerful song when the hills 
are still covered deep with snow and creeks are 
locked in ice; he can expect to hear the wild 
call of the flicker at about a certain time every 
year, and is also sure that the Baltimore oriole 
will not display its flaming coat before the first 
week in May. 
larks 


upon to return to their respective haunts on or 


Bluebirds, redwings, meadow- 


-these and many others can be relied 


near their appointed time. He anticipates their 
arrival and is ready and waiting to extend to 
them the affectionate welcome accorded to old 
and dear friends. 


3ut who can tell what strange bird might 


possibly visit his territory during the year? 


Perhaps a flock of gorgeous evening grosbeaks 
will appear again, as they did in March 1922, 
when I saw them for the first time; perhaps 
another winged jewell will be added to his list 
Who knows? It is 
this element of expectation that adds zest to 
the bird keeps him 
continually on the alert 

The 


illustrates the old saying that “the unexpected 


during the warbler season. 


lover’s observations and 


following rather unusual experience, 


always happens” and is copied from one of my 
notebooks 

June 1, 1921; early this morning, while it was 
yet quite dark, I was awakened from a sound 


bird 


was at first dimly conscious 


outside my 
that 


sleep by a_ strange singing 
window. | 
it was a very beautiful song and the realization 
that it 


bring me to my full senses and out of bed on 


was a new one to me was sufficient to 


the instant. The bird was concealed amid the 


branches of a maple directly across the narrow 
street; and as the light was too dim and uncer- 


tain out of doors for observation, even with 


binoculars, I remained by the open window 


listening to this seminocturnal songster. 
What a strange hour for a serenade! Even 
the chipping sparrow, that little harbinger of 


MACAVOY, RENSSELAER, N. Y. 


the dawn, was not sufficiently awake: at this 


hour to indulge in song, and the lone minstrel 


across the way had the whole dimly lit stage to 


himself. In the silence which precedes the 


coming of day, his notes rang out with startling 
clearness and sweetness. A song of such lyrical 
beauty could only originate from a thrush; but 
which one was this? The rhythm was sugges- 


tive of the veery’s except that the notes wer: 


1 and ran up the scale instead 


more clear and fu 


of down, and once he repeated the whole aria 


in a higher key with an ease and grace that 


would have aroused the admiration and envy 


of the finest operatic soprano. 
still sans 


While this strange songster g 
breath, l 


on, seem 


ingly scarcely pausing for switched 
on the light and sought information from 
Eaton’s Birds of New York. Turning to the 
thrushes, I began to read descriptions of those 
songs which were unfamiliar to me. Bicknell’s, 


gray checked ; here it is the olive backed 


thrush! 


forcibly of the veery’s song’ 


reminding one 
“like the vec ry's 


“Lyrical in quality, 


inverted, going up the scale instead of down’ 


— these two phrases alone were enough to con 


vince me beyond a doubt that the bird singing 


outside was the olive-backed thrush 


During the whole month of June and until 


July 3d this thrush appeared regularly at the 


same hour in the same tree, and after singing 


his repertoire for fully 20 minutes would dis 


appear for parts unknown. Only on one occa- 


sion when he overstayed his time was I able to 


obtain a satisfactory view of him as he perched 


neighboring chimney against the fast 


on a 
brightening sky 
itryside 


never be 


Despite a thorough search of the « 
day, the thrush 


located or heard; nor did he 


during the could 
sing at evening, 
when most birds join in chorus before the close 


of day. Why did he come and go so mysteri- 


ously? Why did he linger behind and sing 
after the rest of his kind had left for their 
northern breeding grounds? 

The olive-backed thrush has been, and still 


is a familiar enough figure every spring during 
this 


have I heard 


migration, but always a silent one in 


vicinity. Never before nor since 


his glorious song. 
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The Hungarian Partridge 


BY WALTER J. SCHOONMAKER, NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM 


Recently I saw for the first time a flock of and shipped to the Sherburne Game Farm, 
the introduced European or Hungarian part- where they were confined in a large pen so 
ridge in the field. It was indeed a treat to see that they would become acclimated to the 
13 of these birds lined along the edge of the coverts that they would find when liberated 
road, picking up the pebbles that lay there. I Later they were turned loose in the counties 
was much surprised, however, to find that these of Madison, Broome, Oneida, Columbia, Herki- 
birds were not very alert and that they appeared mer, Monroe and Cortland. This was the first 
attempt of the Conservation Department to 


establish this foreign species in New York 


State with hopes of affording recreation for 


the sportsmen 


Allegany School Offers 
Natural History Courses 
The Allegany School of Natural History, 
which is the only outdoor school of its kind 
in the State devoted exclusively to natural his 
tory, will open its third session on July 5th 
The session will close on August 24th and will 
be devoted entirely to outdoor instruction 


The school was established to meet the need 














for outdoor training and experience in natural 
Hungarian Partrid (mounted ) history and to supplement the conventional lec- 
ture room and laboratory instruction in botany, 
rather stupid. What a contrast to our native zoology, physical geography and geology. The 
ruffed grouse or even the introduced ring-neck central principle of instruction at the school is 
pheasant! They did not fly as I came near but to guide the student in personal observations 
ran off the road and circled around and in back _ in the field, in studies, in the laboratory and in 
of me. They then returned to the road and reading with the view to enabling him to 


resumed their picking. As I approached the develop powers of observation, thought and 
second time they again ran from the road and judgment. The director of the school is D1 
stopped not more than 30 feet away. I could Robert E. Coker and the dean of women is 
see now that they were very much like the Mrs Coker. Courses in physiography and field 
bobwhite in shape but larger. The breast and geography will be taught by Professor A. C 
neck appeared dark gray while the back was’ Tester of the University of Iowa; field botany 
more brown with reddish feathers on the sides. will be taught by Professor Leslie Kenoyer of 
A large brown blotch showed on the underpart Western State Teachers College; field zoology 


of some and the head and throat were rather by Doctor Coker; the natural history of birds 
tawny. by Aretas A. Saunders of Central High School, 


Finally I approached too close and the flock Bridgeport, Conn.; nature study by William P. 


flew off. They did not fly swiftly and their Alexander, field naturalist of the Buffalo 
course was straight and even. Indeed, they will Society of Natural Science: 
offer a target far too easy for the gunner if The school is conducted by the Buffalo 


they ever become plentiful enough to permit Socicty of Natural Sciences in cooperation with 
an open season. As I last saw these birds they the New York State Museum. It is affiliated 
were not more than 300 yards away, a straggling with the University of Buffalo, which gives 
flock in an open field silhouetted against the college credits for courses taken at the school. 
snow. Registration should be completed before 

In February 1927, 250 pairs of Hungarian June Ist. Applicants for registration should 
partridge were imported and released by the apply to Dr R. E. Coker, Box 950, Chapel Hill, 
New York State Conservation Department. N.C. The cost of tuition, board and lodging 
These birds were captured in Czechoslovakia is $150 for the season. 
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i 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 


act of 


APRIL 1, 1929 


This issue of the Bulletin to the Schools was 
compiled with the cooperation of the New York 
The Editor desires to express 


Adams, 


Director of the Museum, and to the contributors 


State Museum. 


his appreciation to Dr Charles C 
of the articles 
ee 


April 12th Is State Bird Day 


Friday, April 12th, has 
Bird Day for the schools of this State. 


been designated as 

Every child who has the chance, finds pleasure 
in an acquaintance with birds. Their beautiful 
colors, their cheerful songs, and their pleasant 
associations with the out-of-doors make a par- 
The 


number of the Bulletin bring 


ticular appeal with the return of spring. 
this 
out the birds’ contribution to our pleasure and 


articles of 


our interest, as well as to our. material 
advantage. 
As in 

cordial invitation is extended to all 
State Museum at 
This is now a regular part of their 
thousands of The birds 
worthy of such a trip, and they form only a 


small part of the Museum exhibits. 


previous years, on this occasion, a 
school chil- 


Albany. 


work for 


dren to visit the 


children alone are 


Cuarves C. ADAMS 
Director of the State Museum 


rik 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Federal Government 
Establishes Bird Refuges 


Establishment of bird sanctuaries in 


every 
was authorized in the bird 
reiuge act signed by President Coolidge two 
wecks before he The act 
authorizes the expenditure of $75,000 available 
July 1, 1929, for use in preliminary surveys. 
In 1930 the available will be 
$200,000 and in 1931, $600,000 for surveys and 


state migratory 


went out of office. 


amount to be 


for the acquisition of lands. For six years 
following 1931 an annual appropriation of 
$1,000,000 is authorized. By that time it is 
expected that sufficient areas will have been 


procured to care for the more essential bird 
preserves. Annual appropriations of $200,000 
will thereafter pay the cost of maintaining and 
patrolling the established preserves, to protect 
the birds from poachers and predatory creatures, 
to control disease when possible and to increase 
the production of natural foods. 

1 he 


to furnish demonstrations to state governments, 


sanctuaries will be so administered as 
bird societies and private individuals who want 
to establish sylvan retreats for the birds. 


The 


Biological Survey, a bureau of the Department 


new law is to be administered by the 
of Agriculture. That bureau has been studying 
the problems of bird life for decades and has 
been largely responsible for presenting the facts 
out of which grew the understanding of the 
wild life situation upon which the bill is based. 


Another Flight Record 


The longest flight ever recorded for a banded 
bird was reported recently to the Biological 
Survey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It was made by a fledgling Arctic 
bureau at 
The 
bird was found dead on the beach at Margate, 
15 miles southwest of Port Shepstone, Natal, 
South November 14, 1928. This 
flight is remarkable not only for the distance 
time 
been only 


tern, banded by a cooperator ot the 


Turnevik bay, Labrador, on July 23, 1928. 
Africa, on 


element, as the bird 
months old 


covered but for the 
have about four 
found. It 


the Biological Survey, that these birds, which 


could 


when suggests the possibility, says 
are rarely seen on the South Atlantic coast of 
the United States, cross the 
Europe and then proceed south. 


may ocean to 
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Notes on the Bird Life of a Fresh Water Marsh 


BY VERDI BURTCH, BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 


Photographs by the author 


In the winter a marsh is a dreary looking 
place, with its wide expanse of brown flags 
and grasses half buried in snow and leading off 
to the ice-bound and snow-covered lake. But 
even then it has its interests: a few hardy song 
sparrows that live along the edges, the rabbits 
that use it for a hiding place, the pheasants 
and tree sparrows that use it for a roosting 
place. 

On January 29, 1929, came the big 
falling steadily all the afternoon and continuing 
into the night. It almost buried the cat-tails 
and by 8 o'clock in the evening the tree spar- 
rows were driven out fluttering 
around the lighted windows of the houses in 
the near-by village. Ten of them were caught 
as they fluttered against the windows of the 
store and among them was one wearing a band 
on its leg, that I had placed there the previous 
October. 

Some afternoon in late February or early 
March, when the snows are melting and there 
is a feel of spring in the air, a small flock of 


snow, 


and were 


redwings (a dozen or so) come out of the 
South, alight in the cat-tails and with joyous 
con-quer-eces announce their arrival to this 
their summer home. 

By mid-April the marsh is thoroughly alive 
with sound. The croaking frogs, the bubbling 
toads, the peepers, the soras plaintively calling 
their own n-mes, sora sora sora, on cloudy days 
and way into the night, the “stake driving” or 
“pumping” of the American bittern and the 
great chorus of the redwings, grackles and cow- 
birds as they settle into the cat-tails for the 
night. 

The middle of May sees the height of the 


migration, with hosts of warblers and migrating 

















Young Soras Feeding 


sparrows filling the willows and the cat-tails 
and sedges around the border. Much can be 
seen by walking along the edges but it is better 
to don high top boots and wade. The rails and 
redwings are building their nests and some will 
have eggs at this time. Then there is a grassy 
stream flowing through the marsh and here in 
mid-May we usually find ten or a dozen yellow- 


legs wading and climbing over the grasses where 


they seem to find something to their taste. One 
day we surprised a mallard duck with her brood 
of yellow ducklings. Such a flopping and 


quacking she made at our feet as she tried to 
lead us away until the ducklings were safely 
hidden! Then she was up and away. When 
the lake is low, least and semipalmated sand- 
pipers come, and once a lot of the beautiful red- 
backed sandpipers stopped for a day on the 











Red-backed Sandpipers and a Least Sandpiper 
at the Right 


mud where the marsh meets the lake, there to 
probe for the larva of insects and to pick up 
any stray minnow that happened along 

The American bittern skulks in the 
picking up frogs and insects and sometimes 
comes out in the open for mice and moles or to 
go through its curious courting antics. We 
this remarkable per- 
* pumping ” 


reeds, 


once had a fine view of 
formance. We had heard a bittern 
and found him in an open space showing off 


before his lady. She was standing very still 
and stiff with her bill pointing straight up. He 
was eight or ten feet to the right of her and 
when first facing us, his nuptial 
plumes showing plainly on his shoulders. His 
throat was creamy white with a black streak 


secn Was 
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on either side. He went through the “ pump- 
ing” exercise, thrusting his head forward with 
each “gung gi um” he sounded. Then came 
the dance ; he bobbed up and down, his shoulders 
humped, the plumes showing like the epaulets 
on a drum major, he danced along, then bowed 
to the ground and laying his head and neck 
on the grass seemed to crawl along. As he 
danced toward the female he turned his back 
to us, affording us a wonderful view of the 
plumes, each as large as a man’s open hand, 
fan-shape from his shoulders. 
he came close to the female she 


standing out 
When 
stepped, raised her wings and, swinging around, 
danced away. We watched them for a half 
hour or more or until it was nearly dark, and 
left he still dancing 


side- 


when we was and 
“ pumping.” 

The American bittern hides its nest back in 
the high grasses or in the cat-tails, sometimes 
in water two or three feet deep. The young 
are grotesque little fellows with starry yellow 
eyes and bristly, buffy white down. When 
fishing, the bittern seldom comes out in the 
open except in the evening but keeps to the edge 
of the reeds around the concealed ponds and 
brooks. In going to the nest the old bird 
alights some distance away and walks to it. 
When she nears the nest the young become 
excited and when she arrives they grab her 
bill, scissors fashion, and pull her head down, 
then she disgorges, sometimes into the nest and 
sometimes directly into the craw of a young 
one, a whole fish three to six inches long and 
leopard and pickerel frogs. Once when I ap- 
proached a nest a young one disgorged a garter 
snake more than two feet long. Just before 
dark in late summer evenings bitterns have a 
habit of flying around in circles over the marsh 
or the village street and at intervals uttering a 
hoarse quawk quawk quawk. 

The least bittern is a bird of the night and 
nesting season the 


is seldom seen. In the 


male(?) sings a soft coo coo coo oo oo. Even 
when the sound is located it will be difficult to 
find the bird, for being an adept at sneaking, 
wading and climbing through the reeds, he will 
not fly. But you may find the nest, a platform 
of broken-down flags with five greenish white 
eggs. 
and are very awkward in appearance but when 
approached will climb off through the flags with 
surprising rapidity. 

When one walks along the edge of the marsh, 
a sudden noise like that of a little pig may be 


The young are covered with white down 
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Young Least Bittern 


heard. 
Virginia rail shuttling through the grass and 
flags, stopping to peer out from behind a flag or 
hurrying across an open space. The nest is 
usually placed in a tuft of grass or sedge or 
sometimes in the cat-tails near the edge of the 
The young are covered with silky black 
run 


If one remains quiet he is apt to see a 


marsh. 


down and will from the nest almost as 


soon as they are hatched (as soon as dry). I 
have on two occasions seen the mother bird 
pick up and carry the young in her bill as a cat 
carries her kittens. 

The sora’s nest is also placed in a tuft of 
sedge or in the cat-tails but is out farther in 
the marsh and three or 


sometimes in water 














Virginia Rail Feeding Young 
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four feet deep. The also covered 


with black down and have a tuft of 


young are 
orange- 
colored down on the throat and a bright red 
excrescence on top of the bill 

The Florida gallinule is not often seen but 
makes its presence known by a strange series 
of loud explosive creaks and cackles. The nest 
is placed in the cat-tails in deep water so that 
When first hatched, 
the young are glossy black, have a bright red 


the birds may swim away 


bill with yellow tip and on the throat some 
white down appearing like a silvery beard. 
They will leave the nest and swim and dive 


when only a few hours old. 


A marsh 


long-billed marsh wrens, 


would be incomplete without its 


} 


those little bundles of 
their ¢ 
day and way into th 


my desk at 


rackling song 
night. I 
and 


happy activity, singing 
throughout the 
midnight 


The nests, 


have often sat at 


listened to their happy singing balls 
grasses | 


of coarse ined with cat-tail down, with 
, 


a tiny entrance hole on one side near the top, 


cat-tails or in tall grasses. 


are placed in the 


Several nests are built, one seemingly as good 


as the other. Even after one is selected and 


the eggs are laid, the male keeps on building 











Young Red-winged Blackbirds 


or starting more nests, but none of these is 
finished. . 

Along a certain road through a large marsh 
I know wrens. In 
the courting to watch 


a large colony of marsh 


season it is great fun 


them. All along we hear their crackling song 
and see the males pop up one after the other, 
straight up four or five feet above the grass, 
all the way, only to fall 


breath. 


singing back when 
out of 

In August and September, when the water 
lake 


shore 


in the has receded, there is a strip of 


muddy between the cat-tails and the 


Then, their nesting cares over, the rails 


water. 

lead their young out on the mud where they 
find an abundance of larva and seeds. The 
gallinules swim about in the shallow weedy 


water, green herons stalk the frogs and polly 


song and swamp sparrows come in 


numbers, then the 
Every evening the mud is covered 


and kildeers. 
| 


with redwings and grackles and as the grasses 


wogs, 


savanna sparrows, sandpipers 


and cat-tails yellow and brown great flocks of 


rusty blackbirds run around turning over dead 
leaves and wading in the shallow water 
These are only some of the high spots in the 


fascinating and ever-changing bird life of a 


fresh-water marsh 


Birds are not only essential to the welfare 
of the tree, but the tree is necessary to the life 
of the bird. Consequently there has been estab- 
lished what is life” 
wherein there is the most delicate adjustment 
between the tree, the insect, the bird and the 
sum total of the conditions which go to make 


termed “a balance of 


up their environment. Birds are of value 
to the forest, however, not only as the destroy- 
their insect foes, but the birds with the 
squirrels, help plant the forest by distributing 
The seeds which are encased in a pulpy 


fruit-bearing 


ers of 


seeds 
those of the berry or 


voided unharmed by the birds often 


covering, 
trees, aré 
at a point far distant from the parent tree, the 
bird thus acting as their distributor. Acorns, 
beechnuts and chestnuts are frequently dropped 
or hidden by birds, and the seeds of pines are 
released and scattered by the birds that seek 
them in their cones. In short, we believe it 
can be clearly demonstrated that if we should 
lose our birds we should also lose our forests.— 


Frank M. Chapman 
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Grouse Often Seck Soft Drifts for Shelter 


Ruffed Grouse in a Snow Drift 


BY WALTER J. 


When only a small boy I once roamed through 
a wooded gully near the city of Rensselaer. 
To me this was a dense wilderness and I peered 
anxiously, expecting at any time to see some 
dreadful wild creature attack me. 
Suddenly a muffled, thundering roar sounded 
This was enough. 


ready to 


and a large bird flew off. 
I turned and ran home, badly frightened. 


Some time later I learned that a_ ruffed 
grouse or partridge had been the cause of 
that sound. I little realized, however, that 
in the years that followed I was to become 


well acquainted with that species. And since 
that time I have found the nest, have seen the 
young, heard the male bird drum in the spring 
and thrilled at the sight of the 
creature in swift flight. 

On February 22d of this year, while going 
through John Boyd Thacher Park in the 
Helderberg mountains, I saw three grouse at 
had buried themselves in the Grouse 
often seek the soft drifts for shelter and the 


have been 


snow. 


act has been observed many times. 


SC HOON MAKER, 


NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM 


In this case the birds had been feeding on 
the poplar and white birch buds, and after their 
meal they had dived headlong into the snow. 
This had happened rather late in the morning, 
because the snow which had fallen earlier had 
not filled the holes where the grouse had entered 
As we approached, they burst forth from the 
soft snow and flew to the safety of a near-by 


forest of evergreens. 


O Birds, your perfect virtues bring, 

Your song, your forms, your rhythmic flight, 

Your manners for the heart's delight, 

Nestle in hedge, or barn, or roof. 

Here weave your chamber weather proof ; 

Forgive our harms, and condescend 

To man, as to a lubber friend, 

And, generous, teach his awkward race 

Courage, and probity, and grace! 
—Emerson 
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The Nesting of the Prairie Horned Lark 


BY DR FRANK H. LATTIN, ALBION, N. Y. 


That some of our small birds have begun to 
nest before winter is wholly past will be a sur- 
The following taken 
from one of my old notebooks, and constitute 
first 
nesting habits of this bird on record: 

On April 18, 1880, as I was crossing a stubble 
field, a nest of the prairie horned lark containing 
four young birds nearly fledged, was discovered. 
As the male and 
female left, and, contrary to the usual rule, did 
not appear to The 
nest was placed near a small ditch, and con- 


prise. observations are 


one of the published accounts of the 


nest was approached, the 


show the least anxiety. 
sisted of a cup-shaped cavity, lined with dry 
grass. The young birds huddled down snugly 
within the nest, as if trying to hide. Undoubt- 
edly they would have attempted to escape had 
it not been so cold and windy. 

The prairie horned lark is the most hardy 
During the last of 


of our summer 
March and the first of April we had some very 
On April 14th a crow’s nest 


two cggs 


residents. 
cold snaps was 
found, and the which it contained 
were frozen solid 

On April 20th, upon 
birds 


which 


my approach to the nest, 
and left in a 
behold. They 


scrambled off 


scrambled out 


the young 


manner was comical to 
were not old enough to fly, but 
in a lively manner. The mature birds do not 
hop, but walk or run when on the ground. 

On May 29th, while I was hoeing in a newly 
set-out strawberry patch, I chanced upon another 
nest of this bird and very nearly destroyed it, 


as there was nothing near to offer protection 


in the shape oft grass, weeds, sticks or stones. 


It was a cavity hollowed out of the sand and 


lined with grass. Unlike the birds of the 
other nests, these appeared very tame. One 
could hoe within eight feet of the female befor 
she would leave the nest, and then she would 

» uncencernedly and independently, stopping 


to pick up any bug or worm that she came 
I I £ 
When I was about the same distance 


past her nest, she 


across 


would return in the same 


meoncerned manner, as only the prairie horned 


lark can. Upon reaching the nest, she would 
snuggle down for a few moments, and then 
would sit as quietly as if no one were near, 


This nest contained four eggs of a grayish white 
lor, thickly speckled or spotted with light 
brown, and measuring, on an average, .81 x .64 


inches. 


In a few weeks this same pair of horned 
larks made another nest in a near-by field of 


tobacco. This nest was left unmolested, and 
in due time they had five young 
These three nests were within 20 rods of 


one another and were undoubtedly all made by 
Unquestionably they would have 
that 
set of eggs had not been taken 


the same pair. 


raised three broods season if the second 


On January 22, 1885, a bitter cold day, with 
a brisk west wind and the mercury at or near 
zero, we recorded our first horned lark for the 
Once, thrice we thought we 
recognized its The last call 
being too much for us to resist, we started in 
found 
from our 


season. twice, 


welcome notes. 
search of our early visitant. We soon 
the little fellow, only a 
office door, running and skipping merrily over 
the frozen ground, now and then picking up a 


few rods 


the cold, 
enjoying himself as heartily as if it were a 
warm, On December 1, 
1884, we We had 


observed them every month since the previous 


stray seed, apparently, in spite of 
in April. 
these 


sunny day 


Saw tour ol birds. 


February. 














Photograph by George M. Smith 


Nest of Great-horned Owl 


three unprotected owls in the 
Here is shown a snow-rimmed 

1928, near Brockport. The 
species begins as early as Feb 


This bird, one of the 
State, 1s indeed hardy 
nest found 
nesting period of this 
ruary 20th 


n March 
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Nesting of the Turkey Vulture 
in Western New York 
The turkey vulture, a‘bird nearly three feet 
long with long, broad wings, has been thought 
to be only a summer visitor in New York State. 
Birds of New York “We 
lack definite proof of its breeding within the 
limits of the State.” On May 28, 1927, 
ever, William and George Smith and Theodore 
Schaar found the nest and eggs of this bird in 
William 


‘A large hollow log 


Eaton in writes: 


how- 
Tonawanda swamp, Orleans county. 


Smith in a letter 
was lying well up out of the water of the swamp. 


says: 


It was nearly concealed from view by a lux- 








vegetation 


other 


ferns and 


butt 


uriant growth of 


The the was 


opening in end of the log 


about two feet in diameter and extended back 
for 12 or 15 feet. The eggs were placed about 
four feet from the entrance on a bed of dry 


leaves and rotten wood.” 
Thus has been established a very rare record 


of the turkey vulture nesting in New York 





AN INVITATION 


When in Albany, visit the State Museum 


in the Education Building It has an 
exceptionally fine collection of mounted 
birds, many with nests, while the collec 


tion of eggs ranks as one of the best in 
the United States. 

The Museum is open from 9 to 5 o'clock 
each week day, and on Sundays between 
2 and 5 o'clock from October Ist to 


May Ist 
home 


Come and make yourself at 











THE 





STATE OF NEW YORK 


Conservation Week Begins 
Monday, April Ist 


The proclamation issued by Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt setting the week beginning 
Monday; April Ist as Conservation Week 
follows: 


To repair the inroads made upon the natural 


which our State 


with was so richly 
endowed, by three centuries of prodigal use, 


re place ment, al 


resources, 





there must be a policy of ad- 
ministration that will guarantee a maximum of 
beneficial use with a minimum of waste. Our 


waters and the wild life that they 
to the health and economic 
should be 


enlarged for 


forests and 
support are essential 
welfare of the peopl 
protected and their present area 
the better 
the profitable 
that are better 


than for agricultura 


Our torests 


protection of the watersheds and for 
utilization ot large areas of land 


suited to growing torest crops 


rhe great rivers and 
streams should be made a great 
to the a policy of development that 
protect the interest and ownership of the 
pe ple of the State The 1 
made the conservation of its natural 
a governmental activity and throt 
servation Department is protecting its 
from fire raging the planting 
of new forests, protecting the wild life of the 
State and developing a state 
health and pleasu 


power resources of our 
industrial asset 
State undet 
will 
therein State has 


resources 





torest 


and disease, encour 


system ot 


forest recreation for the 


of all the people lo insure the success ot 
these conservation activities, the active and 
intelligent cooperation of the public i cessary 


Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevi 

New 
k | 

week beginning 

rvation Week 


of the public in the importance of conservation 


Governor of the State ot 


proclaim the 


1929, as Conse 


for the instrt 


and I call upon all public officials, the clergy 
educational agencies, including  societi and 
associations, to bring to the attenti t tl 


the need of protecting and replantins 


people 





our forests as great natural parks 

and recreation and the source of a tuture sup 
ply of lumber and wood, increasing the wild 
life of forest, field and stream d protecting 
our waters irom ] itl waste and Tt 

I further recommend to the citizens of tl 

State who are in a position to do so that the 
start this year to plant trees early this spring 
even though the area planted may be small, and 


demonstrat 


pr ictical « xample 


thus 
their 


of true coi 


g prin¢ ipl 


ding of the under! 





understan 


servation 
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Audubon the Naturalist 


BY FRANK H. LATTIN, ALBION, N. Y. 


Most of 


James Audubon were closely woven with the 


the incidents in the life of John 


study of natural history. He was born April 26, 
1785, in Haiti, and was taken by his father 
through the United States to France, when a 
Here he 


time 


small boy. grew up and, boylike, 


spent much roaming about the country 


absorbing nature. At a very early age he 














From a portrait painted lohn U ihouse Audubon 
: about 1841 


Natural History, 


now tm posses 
New 


f the American Museum 


Museum of 


lished by courtes 





howed his delight in out-door nature and was 


particularly charmed by birds. At an early age 


began to depict them with his pencil. 


Audubon's love of nature steadily increased 


as he advanced in years. At the age of 18, in 


1803, he returned to America and lived near 


Philadelphia, where he began his acquaintance 
with American birds. For the next 17 years his 


fe was a succession of business ventures, all 


which proved unprofitable, and, finally, in 


himself to his 


1820, he 


favorite studies and publish his Ornithology. 


decided to devote 
During the years that followed, his wanderings 
extended from Labrador to the Gulf, and even 
to the West Coast, and at a time when traveling 
was a strenuous life. Every new locality was 


carefully and eagerly searched to enrich his 


extensive collections. With his gun and port- 
folio as companions, he wandered for days and 
months in search of new birds to describe and 
At one time we find him on the 


paint. warm, 


sandy shores of the Indies; at another 


bleak Northland ; 


again, mounting the pine-clad hills of the 


among 


the cold, cliffs of the and 
East, 
threading his way through the canebrakes along 
the Mississippi; across the Atlantic attending 
to the publication of his great work, and again 
beyond the boundless prairies—at the foot of 
the Rocky mountains; everywhere adding to 


his rich store of information. Under circum- 


stances that would have utterly disheartened a 
common man, without an unquenchable desire 
for gain or glory, he was always urged onward 
by that same unfaltering spirit. 


Audubon was always cheerful; he looked at 


the bright side of life, and with a brave heart 
and determined purpose he surmounted amazing 


obstacles. He was a genial companion, a kind 


husband and father. In his old age, after the 


one great work of his life had been completed, 


he undertook and finished other works that 


many a younger man would have deemed im 


possible. At the age of nearly three score years 


and ten, the allotted time of man, he laid down 


his work and passed away. For many years he 
No costly 


be erected over his remains to keep his work 


has been at rest. monument need 


alive in the memory of the American people, 
for his exalted example and great works have 
built for him a monument more durable than 
one of marble. Students of nature throughout 


the world will ever revere the name of Audubon. 
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